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ten years ago. But this was a trifle in comparison with
the storm that surrounded the birth of Paul Reynaud's
Cabinet.
The new leader gave evidence in the sequel to an
undeniable power of resistance. Barely cast down when
March 22nd came to an end after an inglorious combat,
he had taken firm grip of himself by the morning of the
twenty-third. He displayed a feverish activity. His
friends persuaded him that, in order to make headway
against the current of distrust, suspicion and hostility
bearing down upon him, he must surprise and impress the
public by immediate actions or at least by spectacular
gestures. The advice was not of a kind to displease him*
It made flattering appeal to his natural manner of be-
haviour. Even so, there was need to select the actions
and gestures with care. If M. Daladier showed a prudence
which sometimes allowed opportunities to slip by, M.
Paul Reynaud was only too prone to grasp them all, even
the bad ones.
If Daladier was over mistrustful of himself, M. Reynaud
tended in the opposite direction. He did not distrust
himself enough, one might say, not at all. Indeed, he
had so much self-confidence that he allowed himself the
luxury of the most extravagant challenge possible to the
natural laws of equilibrium. Whilst he flattered himself,
as he was to say one day in the Senate, on thinking war,
and whilst on attaining power he really had the splendid
arrogance of aspiring to be the man who would win the
war, his household, his Cabinet and his ante-rooms quickly
became the most active and dangerous cells in which
defeatists of every kind were able to attack the nerve
centres of the State. At the same time he urged the
Minister of the Interior, the Dkector of National Security
and the Prefect of Police to harry the traitors, Communists,
suspects and propagandists of peace at any price. One
might almost say that he experienced a sadistic pride in
proving that he was, and would be, insensible to the